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LATE  NEWS 


New  regulations  for  buying  and  selling  of  cotton  In  Egypt  instituted 
"by  government  degrees  in  October  and  November  have  been  clarified  by 
recent  reports.    Spot  market  transactions  are  not  subject  to  the  new 
regulations  but  variations  in  prices  will  be  limited  by  the  buying 
(fixed)  and  selling  prices  of  cotton  passing  through  government  agencies 
now  handling  cotton.    The  government  recently  instituted  a  loan  program 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  10,  1952),  whereby  growers  may 
obtain  government -guaranteed  bank  loans  and  hold  their  cotton.  Prices 
offered  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  1,  1952)  under  the 
recently  announced  purchase  program,  however,  are  higher  by  about  7  U.S. 
cents  a  pound  for  Karnak  and  6  cents  for  Ashmouni .    All  purchases  to  be 
made  through  established  business  firms  receiving  a  maximum  profit  of 
3  percent  on  such  purchases  for  the  government. 

Cotton  will  not  be  sold  by  the  government  at  public  auction  as 
previously  reported  but  through  private  transactions  with  established 
firms  with  prices  based  on  the  previous  day's  close  New  York  spot 
quotation  for  Middling  I6/16  plus  10  percent  for  Good  Ashmouni  and  30 
percent  for  Good  Karnak.    The  export  tax  is  deducted  from  this  price 
tout  is  paid,  by  the  exporter  when  the  shipment  leaves  the  country.  Small 
additional  amounts  are  added  for  commissions  of  shippers,  foreign  agents, 
banks ,  etc . 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  .  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the 
information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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SECOND  SURVEY  CONFIRMS  RECORD  WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP 

World  breadgrain  production  in  1952-53  is  now  estimated  at  26l  million 
short  tons,  based  on  latest  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    The  current  estimate  compares  with  the  previous  record 
crop  of  2^8  million  tons  in  1938-39  and  exceeds  by  about  3  million  tons  the 
record  forecast  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  September  22.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  from  the  earlier  forecast  results  from  upward  revisions  in 
estimates  for  Canada  and  improved  outlook  for  the  wheat  harvest  now  underway  in 
Argentina  and  Australia. 

The  world  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  7,235  million  bushels  compared  with 
the  total  of  6,kQ0  million  for  1951-52  and  the  previous  record  of  6,6lO  million 
in  1938-39.    Significantly,  the  increases  over  last  season's  crop  are  largely 
in  the  exporting  countries.    Sizable  increases  are  noted  for  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Argentina.    Increases  among  the  smaller  exporters  include  France, 
Turkey,  and  French  North  Africa. 

The  crop  in  Australia,  one  of  the  k  principal  exporters,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  below -average  harvest  of  a  year  ago  when  Australia's  exportable 
surplus  fell  below  the  export  commitment  of  88.7  million  bushels,  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.    It  would  thus  seem  likely  that 
the  quota  would  have  to  be  reduced  again  this  season.    The  extent  of  any  such 
reduction  will  be  decided  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Wheat  Council,  now 
scheduled  to  convene  on  January  30,  1953,  in  Washington. 

Substantial  supplies  of  wheat  are  now  available  for  export  from  North  America, 
although  movement  from  the  record  Canadian  crop  will  be  restricted  by  the  internal 
transportation  system  in  that  country.    A  substantial  exportable  supply  also  seems 
assured  in  Argentina,  with  grain  from  the  harvest  now  underway  in  that  country 
starting  to  move  early  in  1953-    Larger  crops  in  Europe  point  to  a  reduced  demand 
from  that  area  but  continued  need  in  India  and  Japan  is  indicated  to  supplement 
shortages  of  rice  and  other  grains. 

Reduced  demand  currently  is  reflected  in  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  four  principal  exporting  countries  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  sea- 
son (July -November ) .    The  total  movement  for  that  period  was  about  3^0  million 
bushels,  compared  with  the  klO  million  moved  during  the  comparable  period  of  1951, 
a  decline  of  17  percent.    Of  the  h  countries,  Canada  was  the  only  exporter  to 
snow  an  increase  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

In  North  America  the  current  wheat  estimate  of  2,005  million  bushels  is 
29  percent  above  the  1951  total  and  is  85  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
The  record  harvest  in  Canada  is  now  estimated  at  688  million  bushels,  more  than 
double  the  prewar     average,  with  acreage  only  slightly  larger  than  the  prewar 
acreage.    Yields  are  put  at  26.5  bushels  per  acre  contrasted  with  long-time 
average  yields  of  16  bushels  per  acre.    The  United  States  wheat  crop  of  1,299 
million  bushels  is  the  second  largest  of  record  for  this  country.    That  total  is 
made  up  of  1,063  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  236  million  of  all  spring 
wheat.    Yields  of  winter  wheat  are  at  the  all  time  record  of  21.1  bushels  per 
acre,  while  spring  varieties  averaged  somewhat  less  than  the  yields  of  a  year  ago. 
Rye  production  was  about  the  same  as  in  1951  with  smaller  production  in  the 
United  States  offset  by  a  larger  crop  in  Canada. 
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December  15,  1952  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


Wheat  production  in  Europe  is  now  estimated  at  1,650  million  "bushels 
a  slight  increase  over  the  first  forecast  of  production  for  this  area. 
Better  outturns  than  had  been  forecast  in  France,  Greece,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  more  than  offset  some  reduction  for  Spain.    Eye  production  at 
680  million  "bushels  is  not  significantly  changed  from  the  first  estimate. 

Little  change  from  the  first  forecast  is  indicated  for  Asia  and 
Africa.    Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  slightly  above  the  large  1951  crop 
and  is  about  6  percent  above  the  191+5-^9  average.    The  wheat  total  for 
Africa  now  is  indicated  to  be  about  9  percent  larger  than  the  harvest 
last  season  and  32  percent  above  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  with 
19^9. 

In  South  America  the  wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  is  expected  to 
be  somewhat  above  average  and  more  than  double  the  small  outturn  of  a 
year  ago.     The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  expected  for  Argentina  where  the 
harvest  last  season  was  a  virtual  failure. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Australia  as  estimated  at  l6l  million  bushels,  is 
only  slightly  above  the  small  production  of  last  season.     The  present 
estimate  is  somewhat  higher  than  expected,  on  the  basis  of  earlier  season 
forecasts.    Yields  are  reported  better  than  the  yields  a  year  ago,  which 
offsets  the  reduced  acreage. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

WORLD  GRAPES  AND  WINE  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

World  grape  production  is  indicated  to  total  3^.6  million  short 
tons  in  1952  or  about  6  percent  below  the  36.8  million  tons  produced 
in  1951  and  below  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  36.6  million  tons 
World  wine  production,  for  which  the  bulk  of  the  grapes  are  used,  is 
indicated  to  total  i;,852  million  gallons  in  1952  compared  with  5,328 
million  gallons  in  1951  and  the  prewar  average  of  5,151  million  gallons. 

Of  the  prospective  grape  output  this  season  about  k.3  million  tons 
are  indicated  for  table  use,  2.5  million  tons  for  raisins,  and  the 
remainder  27.8  million  tons  for  wine.    As  compared  with  operations  in 
1951,  grapes  for  table  use  are  increased  nearly  5  percent,  grapes  for 
raisins  6  percent,  but  for  wine  there  is  a  decrease  of  8  percent. 

For  North  America  the  total  grape  crop  is  indicated  at  3.2 
million  tons  compared  with  3.5  million  in  1951  and  the  prewar  aver- 
age of  2.5  million.    Most  of  the  reduction  occurred  in  the  United 
States  where  the  California  crop  is  down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier. 
Despite  the  smaller  total  grape  harvest,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
will  be  used  as  table  grapes,  and  dried  for  raisins  than  in  1951. 
Fewer  grapes  probably  will  be  crushed  for  wine  since  carry-over  stocks 
of  wine  are  unusually  large.    In  the  United  States  gross  production 
of  wine  is  expected  to  be  sharply  reduced  this  season  from  the  record 
large  output  in  1951. 
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CRAPES,  total:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
ave rages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


Average  s 

: 

: 

:  : 

Continent  and  country        :  193 5^39  : 

1945-49  j 

1948  : 

1949  : 

1950  ' 

:    1951  J 

1952  1/ 

:    1,000 ■  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

:    short  t 

short  t 

short  : 

short  : 

short  ' 

short  : 

short 

!    tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  s 

tons 

:    tons  : 

tons 

NORTH  AMERICA 

0 

0 

• 

-  -  S 

:  21s 

32: 

29. 

26* 

55:  44: 

41 

:  13: 

37: 

44: 

50: 

38 

!  41: 

46 

United  States 
Total  , 


.2,444 


2,478 


EUROPE 

Austria  

Belgium  2/  

France   

Germany,  Western  Zone  2J 

Greece  

Italy  

Luxemburg  «  

Malta  

Netherlands   

Portugal  

Spain  

Switzerland   

Yugoslavia  

Total  above   

Other  Europe   

Total  


156 
13 
8,928 
406 
1,3a: 
7,105: 
13: 
5: 
24: 
1,202: 
3,338: 
93: 
872: 


23,496: 
2,704: 


ASIA 

Cyprus  ... 
Iran  . .... 
Lebanon  .. 
Palestine 
Syria  .... 
Turkey  ... 
Japan  .... 
Total  ., 


56: 
145: 

kl 
.  48: 
220 

1,083 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina  

Brazil  •  •«.<>. .»<>•. 

Chile   i 

Peru 
Uruguay 

Total   : 


AFRICA  •    •  • 

Algeria  

French  Morocco   : 

Tunisia  

Union  of  South  Africa  ..... 
Total  

OCEANIA 
Australia  .  » 

WORLD  TOTAL  


2,941: 


JiP78 


3,010:  3,151 


138 
13 
5,917 
195 
1,035 
6,132 
16 
6 
17 
1,423 
2,722 
109 
747 


18,470 
2,388 


2,650 


AM 


144 
13 
6,997 

326 
1,108 

6,383 
30: 
2: 
18: 
1,349: 
2,439: 
117: 
500: 


142 
13 
6,340 
203 
1,345 
6,510 
25 
3 
19 
1,261 
1,794 
97 
921 


26,200:  20,858 


19,426: 
2,124: 


18,673 
2.667 


56 
130 
88 
64 
161 
1,604: 


21,550 


56 
198 
88 
70 
140 
1,468 


21.340 


2,685 


2,778 


I83 

13 
9,068 

483 
1,319 
6,603 
34 
6 
20 
1,257 
2,489 
81: 
806: 


3,468:  3.227 


22,362: 
2,145: 


: 

157: 
13: 
7,490: 1 
463: 
1,172:^ 
8,029: 
13: 
5: 
18: 
1,150:  • 
2,845:Vf 

154: 
1.309: 


22,818: 
2»355: 


156 
13 
7,439 
427 
1,361 
6,420 
20 
5 
19 
942 
3,598 
104 
1,000 


21,504 
1*897 


24,507 


71 
88 
90: 
75 
151 
1,930 


69 
198 
99 
80 
127: 
1,542 


25,173:  23.401 


60: 
218: 
83: 
75: 
165: 
1,358: 


73 
156 
97 
80 
166 
1,503 


1,624 

1  2,139 

!  2,057 

!  2,443 

:  2,155 

:       2,000:  2,117 

1,504 

:  1,690 

:  1,574 

!  1,952 

:  1,547 

s  1,905 

! 

:  2,020 

229 

:  239 

s  255 

t  262 

s          281:  236 

:  250 

506 

i  530 

t          545:  625 

:  577 

s  367 

:  393 

31 

i  45 

:           44:  44 

:  45 

!  45: 

45 

109 

:  119 

:  .130 

:          116:  124 

•  153: 

t  178 

2.379 

:  2,623 

:  2,548 

:       2,999:  2,574 

:  2,706- 

2,886 

2,787- 

i  1 
!  1,770' 

2,062: 

: 

2,378- 

! 

2,349 

I  2,259i 

1,808 

102- 

68! 

:    ■  67: 

:  91: 

i          121:  163s 

120 

294 

119 

:  134s 

t  157: 

:      .  181- 

i  .  120: 

131 

278 

:  452 

»  453= 

460- 

504' 

389: 

439 

3,461' 

2,409' 

;  2,716' 

,     v  3,086- 

3,155- 

:  2,931: 

2,498 

483' 

!  506 

t  : 
:  489- 

:  482- 

411: 

:  505: 

466 

36,625 

i  31,545' 

!  32,511 

1  33,076! 

35,580 

!  36.783! 

_„24,595„ 

GRAFES  for  the  table:    Production  in  specified  countries, 


5k9 

iPSS  for  the  table:  Production  in  specified  i 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


Average 


:  short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :  short 

:  tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :  tons 
NORTH  AFRICA  ::::::: 

Canada                                     :  10:            13:            11:            12:            29:            20:  19 

Mexico                                     :  6:            18  :            22:            25:            19  :            20:  21 

United  States    :  665:  626:  6j5j  606:  571:  6j6j  676 

Total                                  t  681:          657:          668  :          643:          619  :          696  :  716 


EUROPE  ::::::: 

Austria                                  :             1:             It             1:             1:             1:             1:  1 

Belgium   2/                           :           13:           13:           13:           13:           13:           13:  13 

France                                    »          165:          161:          147:          140:           211:          196:  193 

Greece                                    :           92:           96:          116:          121:          151:          121:  132 

Italy                                    :          368:          447:          458:          494:          488:          600:  600 

Netherlands                             t            24:            17:            18:            19:            20:            18:  19 

Spain                                     :          158:          179:          190:          190:          190:          190:  190 

Switzerland                           :             4:             4:             5:             4:             3:             6:  4 

Yugoslavia   :  87:  82:  $0t  l^Oi  191?  183_£  150 

Total  above                          :          912:       1.000:          998:       1,112:       1,268:       1.328:  1,302 

Other  Europe    s  390:  3_75_i  319:  401:  267:  297:  247. 

Total                                  :       1.302:       1.375:       1.317:       1.513:       1.535:       1.625:  1.549 

::::::: 
ASIA  ::::::: 

Cyprus                                    :           28:            28:           28  :            35:            34:            30:  36 

Lebanon                                 :       jj     :           63:           63:           65:            71:           60:  70 

Palestine   :           38:           51:            55»           60:           65:           60:  65 

Syria                                    :{J      158:          116:          101:          108:           91:          119:  120 

TurkBy                                   :          595:       1>320:       1,139:       1,573:       1,208:       1,073:  1,200 

Japan   :  72:  36:  37:  38:  40:  41?  42. 

Total                                  :          891:       1.614:       1.423:       1.879:       1.509:       1.383:  17533 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Argentina    :  256:  206:  207:  236:  203:  120:  200 

Brazil   :  90:  105:  125:  153:  109  :  91:  100 

Chile    :  30:  74:  82:  94:  84:  86:  90 

Uruguay   :  6:  3j  Is  3j  4j  1*  3_ 

Total    :  382:  388:  415_j  486:  400:  298:  393 

::::::: 
AFRICA,  ::::::: 

Algeria  1  14:  19:  24:  26:  25:  25:  20 

French  Morocco  :  12:  8:  8:  10:  22:  17:  20 

Tunisia   s  38:  16:  17:  22:  18:  16:  17 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  H:  3J:  30:  55:  49:  47:  50_ 

Total    :  78:  76:  79:  113:  114:  105:  107 

::::::: 
OCEANIA  ::::::: 
Australia   :  I6j  I6j  15j  14j  14j  Vh  16 


WORLD  TOTAL   t        3.350:       4.126:        3.917:       4.648:       4.191:       4.124:  4.3U 
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GRAPES  for  drying:    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


:          Average  : 
Continent  and  country        s  v&-y)     1945-49  :  19/>* 

5                      S  t 

:  1949 

:  1950 

:  1951 

I    1952  1/ 

:    1,000    :  1,000 
i    short    :  short 
t    tons      i  tons 
NORTH  AMERICA                            :  s 

:  1,000 
:  short 
:  tons 

:  928 

:  1,000 
:  short 
«  tons 

:  1,037 

:  1,000 
:  short 
tons 

i  625 

:  1,000 
:  short 
I  torts 

I  965 

:  1,000 
:  short 
tons 

;  1,175 

s 

EUROFE  i 

r 

t  385 
:  5 
5  34 

s  409 
!  4 
t  28 

I  534 
:  12 
:  38 

i  512 

!  7 

:  469 
:  20 
• 

510 

:  20 

424s          441 J  584 

ASIA  t 

t  130: 
t  13: 
:  24: 
:  260- 

198 
13 

21: 
308 

t 

88: 

1  13' 

!  23' 

330: 

198' 
15 

19 

299 

' 

!  218 
:  12- 
2S' 
255 

•  156 
15 

► 

:  268 

:  427 

540 

454 

531 

510 

464 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

t 

!  18 
I  7 

'  23: 
!  4: 

25. 
4' 

22; 

20- 

>  A 

:  20 

i 

20 

■  "X 

j 

«  25 

27:  29- 

27' 

24- 

23 

23 

AFRICA  ! 
OCEANIA  : 

>  45" 

!  43! 

38; 

39* 

40: 

39: 

39 

351: 

295: 

253s 

253i 

247: 

309: 

250 

i 

2,203^ 

2,229: 

2,394!* 

2,029: 

2,384' 

2,524 

GRATES  for  wines    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


:  Average 

\    1952  1/ 

Continent  and  country 

!  1935-39  J 

1945-49 

:    1948      :  1949 

!  1950 

;  1951 

s    1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

s    short  1 

short 

:    short    :  short 

:  short 

:  short 

:  short 

;    tons  : 

tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

NORTH  AMERICA 

:  t 

t 

1  lit 

19 

!  18 

14 

\  26 

:  24 

\  22 

1  7s 

19 

:  22 

:  25 

:  19 

!  21 

!  25 

1,328 

:  1,515 

:  1,007 

:  1,489 

:  1,762 

t  1.289 

1,366:  1,555 

:  1,046 

i  1,534 

:  1,807 

:  1.336 

EUROPE 

:  : 

t  : 

137: 

H3 

141 

1  182 

156' 

155 

8,763s 

5,756: 

6,850 

6,200 

8,857- 

7,294' 

7,246 

Germany,  Western  Zone  2J 

•  • 

1  406: 

195: 

326: 

203 

i  483: 

463 

427 

1  575s 

554:  583' 

690 

:  656' 

582 

719 

6,736i 

5,680: 

5,921: 

6,004: 

6,108: 

7,409 

5,800 

13s 

16: 

30: 

25: 

34: 

13: 

20 

5s 

6: 

2: 

3' 

6: 

5' 

5 

1,423: 

1,349: 

1,261: 

1,257' 

1,150: 

942 

2,509: 

2,221: 

1,566: 

2,256: 

2,606: 

3,365 

105: 

112: 

93: 

78: 

148: 

100 

785: 

665: 

450: 

791: 

615: 

l,126i  850 

17,046:  17,987: 

16,977: 

20,532: 

20,952: 

19,629 

2,314: 

2,013: 

1,805: 

2,266: 

1,878: 

2,058: 

1,650 

24,160; 

19,059: 

19,792: 

19,243: 

22,410: 

23,010: 

21.279 

:  : 

Continued   
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GRAPES  for  wines    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 

Concluded  — 


:  Average  :  :  :  :  : 

Continent  and  country        i  «  1045.49  !    19^8     1    1949     :    1950     :    1951     :    1952  1/ 


1  :  .  :  :  :  : 

t    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :  1,000 

s    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    t  short 

:    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :  tone 
t               i            '  t               t               t               t  1 
ASIA  it::::: 

Cyprus                                    :            28:            28:            28:            36:            35:            30:  37 

Lebanon                                 :       lj     :            12:            12:            12:           13:            11:  12 

Palestine                                :            10:            13:            15:            15:            15:            15:  15 

Syria                                    itj        29:            21:            18:            20:            17:            21:  21 

Turkey   :  193:  24j  21:  27:  3_5i  2°J  21 

Total                                   :          260:  98:  94:          110:          115:          107:  120 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Argentina                                       1,230:       1,461:       1,342:       1,694:       1,324:       1,765:  1,300 

Brazil  :          139:          134:          130:          109:          172:          145:  150 

Chile   :          469:          452:          459:          526  :          489:          278:  300 

Peru                                    :           31:           45:           44:           44:           45:           45:  45 

Uruguay   :  103:  116:  129:  113:  120:  15_2j  175_ 

Total                                   :       1.972:       2.208:       2.104:       2,486:       2,150:       2.385:  27470 

::::::: 
AFRICA  ::::::: 

Algeria                                  :       2,773:       1,751:       2,038:       2,352:       2,324:       2,234:  1,788 

French  Morocco                       :            90:            60:            59:            81:            99:          L46:  100 

Tunisia                                   :          256:          103:          117:          135:          I63:          104:  114 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  219:  226?  3_85j  366:  415?  3_03j  250 

Total                                          3.338:       2.290:       2,599:       2.934:       3.001:       2.787:  2.352 

::::::: 
OCEANIA  ::::::: 

Australia                              :          116:          195  :          221:          215:          150:          179:  200 


WORLD  TOTAL    :      30.703:      25.216  :      26.365  :      26.034:      29.360:      30.275  :  27.757 


CRAPES:    Total  production  by  continents,  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


:  Average  :  :  :  :  : 

Continent  and  type  :  1935_39  «  1945^9  '    ^     '    1949     :    1950     :    1951     :    1952  1/ 


 1   1  :  :  :  •  5  

:    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :  1,000 

:    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :    short    :  short 

:    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :    tons      :  tons 
NORTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Total                                    t       2.478:       3.010:       3.151:       2.726:       2.778:       3.468:  3.227 

Table                                 :          6817          657!          668:          643!          6191          696:  716 

Raisin                                :          940:          987:          928:       1,037:          625:          965:  1,175 

Wine                                            857:       1,366:       1,555:       1,046:       1,534:       1,807:  1,336 

::::::: 
EIXR.0PE  s  *  %  %  '  %  t  J 

Total                                       1      26.200:      20.858:      21,550:      21,340:      24.507:      25.173:  23.401 

Table                                 :       1,302:       1,375:       1,317:       1,513»       1,535:       1,625:  1,549 

Raisin                                :          738:          424:          441:          584:          562:          538:  573 

Wine                                    :      24,160:      19,059:      19,792:      19,243'-      22,410:      23,010:  21,279 

::::::: 
ASIA  ::::::: 

Total                                      :       1.624:       2.139:       2.057:       2,443:       2.155:       2.000:  2.117 

Table                                   :          891:       1,614:       1,423:       1,879:       1,509:       1,383:  1,533 

Raisin                              :          473:          427:          540:          454:          531:          510:  464 

Wine                                    :          260:            98:            94:          110:          115:          107:  120 

::::::: 
SOUTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Total                                       :       2.379:       2.623:       2.548:        2.999:       2.574:       2.706:  2.886 

Table                                   :          382:          388:          415:          486  :          400:          298:  393 

Raisin                                :            25  :           27:            29s            27:            24:            23:  23 

Wine                                    t       1,972:       2,208:       2,104:       2,486:       2,150:       2,385:  2,470 

t  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Continued  — 
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CTRAfES:    Total  production  by  continents,  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 

Concluded  — 


:  AvBrage 

1  t 

ftftTrfc**!  nftrt*h  Qnr\  t.vrKi 

!  1935-39 

!  1945-49 

:  1948 

■      1 Q/  Q  • 
»      IWf  • 

:  s 

1950     :    1951      :  1952  1/ 
:  : 

:  1,000 

:    1,000    :  1,000 

!    1,000  : 

1,000    :    1,000  • 

t  1,000 

t  short 

s    short    :    short  • 

!    short  ; 

short    :    short    :  short 

j    tons      :  tons 

:  tons 

1    tons  : 

tons      :  tons 

:  tons 

:  ; 

Total  

..  s       3,461*  2,409 

:  2,715' 

J  9  UOD  % 

3,155 

2,931' 

2,498 

16- 

79: 

113: 

U4' 

105 

107 

!  43' 

38: 

39* 

40- 

i  39' 

>  39 

!  2,290' 

:  2,599: 

>  *,V34: 

3,001 

:  2,787' 

2,352 

OCEANIA 

t  : 

s  506- 

:  489^ 

482* 

411' 

:  505 

i  466 

:           26:  16' 

t  15: 

14$ 

14' 

!  17: 

:  16 

i  295 

:  253: 

253: 

247 

:  309 

!  250 

..  :          116s  195: 

t  221j 

215: 

150' 

:  179' 

:  200 

..  :      36,625^  31,545: 

32,511; 

33.076:* 

35,5*0 

1  36,783 

'  24i595 

4,126s 

3,917: 

4,648: 

4,191' 

t  4,124' 

4,3H 

2,203: 

2,229: 

2,394: 

2,029 

:  2,384' 

2,524 

25,216: 

26,365s  26,034*. 
s  : 

29,360: 

:  30,275' 

-  27,757 

WINE:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 


3  Average 

• 

: 

: 

Continent  and  country 

|  1935-39  J 

1945-49 

:    1948  J 

1949  't 

• 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  1/ 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

!      1,000  ! 

1,000  :: 

1,000  : 

1,000  s 

1,000 

3  gallons  : 

gallons 

■  gallons  j 

gallons  : 

gallons  : 

gallons  s 

gallons 

NORTH  AMERICA 

s  : 

* 

: 

: 

: 

:  3,758: 

6,488' 

6,051: 

-  4,803: 

7,068: 

7,206: 

6,600 

:  1,23.0: 

3,389' 

!  4,204: 

4,733: 

5,548: 

3,665: 

4,709 

1  193.200: 

386,654 

:  425.925: 

297,857: 

425,821s 

524. 008: 

385.000 

:  198,168: 

396.531: 

:  436.180: 

307,393: 

438,437: 

534,879: 

396,309 

EUROffi 

: 
: 

29,178i 

25,722 

1  26,841: 

26,418: 

34,115$ 

29,160: 

27,078 

:1,603, 257:1,037,148 

f 1,253, 194: 

1,054,380:! 

L,620,335: 

1,334,347:1,326,078 

Germany,  Western  Zone  2tl 

s  76,652: 

36,233 

:  57,867: 

36,103: 

85,771: 

82,224: 

76,084 

:  99,166: 

94,999- 

t  97,747: 

118,881: 

113,069: 

N  100,388: 

113,597 

s 1,060,194: 

881,975 

:  940,824: 

945,130:1 

L,051,092: 

L, 201, 121$ 

924,000 

:  2,432: 

2,959 

:  5,284: 

4,755: 

6,340: 

2,510s 

3,720 

:          840 : 

896 

!  250: 

400: 

960s 

785$ 

785 

1  192,088: 

229,202' 

:    215, 914: 

209,415: 

230,476s 

201,807s 

136,998 

:  491,217: 

391,834' 

:  334,108: 

247,324: 

356,511: 

409,479$ 

528,360 

:  16,564: 

19,405 

i  20,873: 

17,357s 

14,550: 

27,489: 

20,078 

:  124.566: 

89,328 

!  55,000: 

106. 540: 

85.803: 

156.663$ 

132,000 

: 3,696,154: 2,809,701: 3,007,902: 

2,766,703:3,599,022: 

3,545,973:3,288,778 

t  351.963: 

309,392 

:  276,045: 

342,589: 

269,000; 

294,340: 

248.250 

•4.048.117: 

3,119.093: 

.3.283.947: 

3.109,292:: 

J,868,022; 

3.840,313:: 

5,537,028 

Continued   
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WINE:    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1948-52 

Concluded 


:  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    i  1,000 

:  gallons  :  gallons  :  gallons  :  gallons  :  gallons  :  gallons  :  gallons 

ASIA                                        ■':  t  t  t  i  t  t 

Cyrpus                                  :  4,243*  4,554:  4,517:  5,786:  5,601:  4,873:  5,945 

Lebanon                                 :  .   Q     :  1,719:  1,720:  1,748:  1,924:  1,612:  1,776 

Palestine                                :  729:  1,915:  2,100:  2,100:  2,100:  2,250:  2,250 

Syria                                       iij    1,078:  2,460:  2,738:  2,937:  2,742:  3,224:  3,200 

i  Turtey                                     :  28.921:  3.619:  3.064:  3,963:  5,284:  4,532:  5,200 

Total  :  34,971:  14,267:  14,139:  16,534:  17,651:  16,491*  18,371 


:  :  :  :  :  :  t 

SOUTH  AMERICA  '   s  :  :  :  :  s  : 

Argentina                               :    183,914:    218,741:    179,642:    330,225:    264,180:    343,434:  372,600 

Brazil                                     :      20,813:      21,890:      19,463*      16,402:      25,834:      21,700:  22,500 

Chile                                     :     84,815*      81,727*      82,964:      95,177:      88,548:      50,194*  54,300 

Peru                                      :       2,913*       4,032:       4,022:       3,952:       4,098:       4,100:  4,100 

Uruguay                                  :      16,042:      19,144:      21,311:      19,300:      19,814*      25,229:  28,900 

Total                                  :    308,497:    345,534*    307,402:    465,056:    402,454:    444,657:  482,400 

:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

:  t  t  i  t  t  '. 

AFRICA  :       .        :  :  :  :  :  t 

Algeria                                  :    450,643*    285,129:    334,275:    382,197*    377,667:    363,055?  290,598 

French  Morocco                        :      14,660:       9,750:       9,607:      13,175:     18,836:      26,946:  16,000 

Tunisia                                  :     41,518:     16,490:     18,968:      23,380:     19,549:     16,908:  18,493 

Union  of  South  Africa             *      33,193*     45,928:      58,402:      55,613:     63,052:     46,048:  53,200 

Total                               :    $40,014:    357,297*    421.252:    474,365:    479,104*~  452,957:  378.2V1 

::::::: 
OCEANIA  ::::::: 

Australia                               :      21.152:      38.755:     41,054*     40,669*      30.007*      38.432:  40.000 

::::::* 

WORLD  TOTAL    :5,150,919*4,271,477:4,503,974*4,413,309* 5, 235,675*5,327,729*4,852,399 


2/  Hot  house  grapes. 

3./  Production  in  Eastern  Zone  negligible. 
jj  Lebanon  and  Syria  combined  under  Syria. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Foreign 
Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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In  Europe,  whore  nearly  7°  percent  of  the  world's  grapes  are  pro- 
duced and  largely  for  wine,  the  crop  in  1952  totaling  23. k  million 
tons,  is  about  7  percent  "below  the  output  in  1951  and  11  percent 
lees  than  the  prewar  average  of  26.2  million  tons.    For  the  area  as 
a  whole  21.3  million  tons  are  indicated  to  be  used  for  wine  in  1952, 
1,5  million  for  table  use  and  573,000  tons  for  raisins.    Raisin  pro- 
duction is  largely  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  Basin  countries  and 
particularly  to  Greece  where  production  is  up  slightly.    Table  grape 
production  shows  littl9  change  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  important 
producing  areas  of  France,  Italy,  Greece  and  Spain  but  is  decreased 
in  Yugoslavia.    Wine-grape  production  is  sharply  reduced  in  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Yugoslavia  but  increased  in  Spain.    In  South  Eastern 
Europe  the  summer  drought  reduced  production  of  grapes  materially. 

In  Asia  and  South  America  the  prospects  are  that  grape  produc- 
tion in  1952-53  will  be  increased  slightly  but  in  Africa  and  Oceania 
the  output  is  expected  to  be  decreased.    Although  it  is  too  early  to 
obtain  definitive  information  on  the  table  grape  crops  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  areas  such  as  Argentina,  Chile  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  there  are  some  indication  that  supplies  for  export  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  relatively  small  crops  last  season,, 

Wine  production  in  Western  Europe  is  indicated  to  total  3,289 
million  gallons  in  1952  compared  with  3,5^6  million  in  1951  and  the 
prewar  average  of  3,696  million.    Sharp  declines  in  Italy,  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia  more  than  offset  major  increases  in  Spain 
and  Greece,    Eastern  Europe  shows  a  sharp  decline  from  last  year  also, 
However,  carry-over  stocks  of  wine  generally  are  fairly  large  and  it 
is  probable  that  world  supplies  for  the  current  season  will  be  ample. 
— By  Gustave  Burmeister,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

CUBA  SUSPENDS  TEMPORARILY 
IMPORT  DUTY  ON  BLACK  BEANS 

Because  of  local  market  shortages  of  black  beans  the  Cuban  government 
has  issued  a  decree  granting  exemption  from  payment  of  fees  and  taxes 
collectable  on  black  beans  in  the  Customs  Houses.    This  is  an  attempt  to 
augment  the  current  short  supply  of  black  beans  at  ceiling  prices  until 
the  1952-53  harvest  gats  well  under  way  in  January.    The  present  retail 
to  consumer  price  is  12|"  cents  per  pound.    It  is  quest! onnable  whether 
appreciable  Imports  can  be  attracted  at  those  prices.     It  is  reported 
that  offers  were  made  from  Chile  both  before  and  after  the  decree  at 
c.i.f.  Havana  $10.00  and  from  New  York  merchants  at  $17.00  per  100 
pounds . 

Informed  opinion  in  Cuba  indicate  that  at  present  farm  prices  of 
$8.50  cwt,  in  Cuba,  farmers  may  be  reluctant  to  increase  acreage  of 
black  beans  for  the  1953  crop.    They  sold  their  1950  and  1951  crops 
for  $10,00  to  $16.00  per  cwt. 
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COMMONWEALTH  SUGAR 
AGREEMENT  EXTENDED 

The  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  agreed 
recently  to  extend  the  life  of  the  agreement  for  one  more  year  or 
through  i960.    There  was  also  agreement  on  the  price  which  the  Ministry 
of  Food  will  pay  for  Commonwealth  sugar  purchased  at  the  negotiated 
price  in  1953.    The  new  price  is  equivalent  to  5.29  cents  per  pound  or 
an  increase  of  ,kd  cents  over  the  1952  price  of  U.8l  cents. 

CUBAN  WINTER  VEGETABLE 
PROSPECTS 

Despite  a  late  start  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of  financing  and 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  acreage  planted  or  to  be  planted 
to  tomatoes  and  other  winter  vegetables  in  Cuba  for  export  to  the 
United  States  during  the  winter  season  is  expected  to  be  about  as  large 
as  that  planted  in  1951.    The  tomato  acreage  may  approximate  25,000 
acres  and  if  market  conditions  are  favorable,  shipments  may  reach 
600,000  lugs*    Plantings  of  cucumbers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  expected 
to  set  a  new  high  record  this  year  and  may  exceed  1,000  acres.  Other 
winter  vegetables,  such  as  peppers,  eggplant  and  okra  are  also  being 
planted  on  the  usual  acreage. 

Shipments  of  the  earliest  of  these  vegetables  to  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  get  started  late  in  December  and  continue  in  volume 
through  April  or  May  but  more  and  more  of  the  output  is  finding  a  ready 
market  in  Cuba. 

Last  season  witnessed  a  sharp  decline  in  the  shipment  of  tomatoes 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  or  from  25.7  million  pounds  in  1950-51 
to  15.3  million  pounds  in  1951-52.    The  volume  of  peppers  declined 
from  l.k  million  pounds  to  606,000  pounds,  but  there  was  little  change 
in  the  shipments  of  cucumbers  about  13.5  million  pounds,  and  in  egg- 
plant, about  2.9  million  pounds. 

LEBANON'S  VEGETABLE  OIL  OUTPUT 
UP,  OLIVE  OIL  DOWN  IN  1952 

Lebanese  production  of  vegetable  oils,  excluding  olive  oil,  in  1952 
is  estimated  at  about  6,000  short  tons,  or  an  increase  of  around  1,000 
tons  from  1951,  reports  A.  Nahas  and  A.C.  Gamache,  American  Embassy, 
Beirut.    Output  of  sesame  paste  (tihini)  is  placed  at  1,5^0  tons,  the 
same  as  last  year.    With  a  small  olive  crop,  production  of  edible  olive 
oil  is  estimated  at  5,500  ^'tons,  or  15  percent  below  the  1951  output. 

Oilseed  requirements  in  Lebanon  are  met  principally  by  imports, 
except  for  relatively  small  quantities  of  domestic  sesame  and  cotton- 
seed.   Cottonseed  oil  production  in  1952 — 3,860  tons — increased  due  to 
the  availability  of  larger  quantities  of  cottonseed,  mainly  imported 
from  Syria.    Production  of  coconut  oil  and  linseed  oil--l,650  and  550 
ton3,  respectively- -also  showed  increases.    The  small  peanut  production 
of  about  550  tons  was  used  entirely  in  the  salted  nut  industry.  Nine 
vegetable  oil  factories  are  now  operating  in  Lebanon  and  a  new  one  is 
currently  under  construction. 
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Margarine  and  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil  (Dassam)  are  the  only 
hard  fats  produced  commercially  in  the  country.    Local  margarine  output-- 
about  1,000  tons --is  reported  to  contain  a  mixture  of  low-grade  mineral 
oils  not  conducive  to  good  health.    Dassam  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
samneh,  the  clarified  Arabic  butter.    Production  of  Dassam —440  tons  — 
in  Lebanon  has  been  increasing  during  the  past  2  years  because  of  a 
restriction  on  samneh  exports  from  Syria. 

Import  data  for  oilseeds  are  not  yet  available  for  1952.    In  1951, 
total  importation  of  oilseeds  amounted  to  26,458  tons,  of  which  about 
75  percent  was  cottonseed.    Vegetable  oil  imports,  October  1951  -September 
1952,  consisted  principally  of  476  tons  of  coconut  oil,  96  tons  of  palm 
oil,  and  63  tons  of  peanut  oil.    Some  136  tons  of  other  vegetable  oils, 
mainly  for  use  in  the  soap  industry,  also  were  imported  during  this 
period.    No  significant  exports  of  olive  oil  were  made  during  the  past 
season.    Shipments  of  cottonseed  oil --1,290  tons --showed  an  increase  of 
about  12  percent  from  last  year,  and  went  mainly  to  Cypress,  Egypt  and 
Italy. 

The  local  price  of  olive  oil  remains  steady  despite  the  expected 
low  production.    Trade  sources  report  that  this  is  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  a  carry-over  stock  of  some  4,000  tons  of  olive  oil  and  to 
large  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil.    Cottonseed  oil  prices  showed  a 
further  decrease  due  to  the  keen  competition  between  the  vegetable  oil 
factories . 

ANGOLA'S  OILSEEDS,  PALM 
OIL  EXPORTS  UP  SLIGHTLY 

Angola's  exports  of  palm  oil  and  oilseeds  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1952  totaled  26,395  short  tons  compared  with  24,910  tons  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1951,  but  the  total  value  dropped  considerably,- 
reports  J.  Barreto,  American  Consulate,  Luanda. 

Angolan  oil-bearing  products  are  at  present  facing  a  rather  critical 
situation  because  the  Metropolitan  market  already  has  reached  the 
saturation  point  and  other  importing  countries  show  little  interest.  A 
comparison  between  1951  and  1950  calendar  year  combined  exports  of  palm 
oil  and  oilseeds --4-2,906  and  60,173  tons,  respectively --shows  a  29  per- 
cent decline  in  quantity  but  there  was  a  4  percent  rise  in  value.  And 
only  30  percent  of  the  total  volume  exported  in  1951  went  to  Portugal, 
the  greater  part  going  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  1952,  excluding  cottonseed,  92  percent  of  the 
exports  went  to  Portugal. 

Exports  of  palm  oil  and  oilseeds  from  Angola  during  January -June 
1952  (year  1951  exports  in  parentheses)  were  as  follows:    palm  oil-- 
9,517  tons  (12,600);  palm  kernels --8 , 533  (10,858);  shelled  peanuts  —1,011 
(3,672);  sesame  seeds--l4  (744);  castor  beans--2,644  (5,178)  and  cotton - 
seed- -4, 67 6  tons  (9,854).     Imports  of  vegetable  oils  into  Angola  in  1951 
of  1,230  tons  were  considerably  below  the  2,271  tons  imported  in  1950. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  a  decline  in  olive  oil  imports  as  the  result  of 
a  poor  production  year  in  Portugal  in  1950. 
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Despite  an  increasing  number  of  organized  plantations,  accurate  or 
even  approximate  production  figures  in  Angola  remain  unobtainable  on  such 
commodities  as  palm  oil,  palm  kernels  and  other  vegetable  oils  and  oil- 
seeds, important  quantities  of  which  are  obsorbed  locally  for  edible  and 
industrial  consumption.    Peanuts,  sesame  seeds  and  castor  beans  are  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  by  natives  and  such  activities  of  the  African 
population  are  still  uncontrolled  by  the  authorities.    An  unofficial 
estimate  places  domestic  consumption  of  palm  oil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6,500  tons  which,  added  to  exports  from  June  1951  through  June  1952 
(15,600  tons),  may  give  a  rough  indication  of  total  1951  palm  oil  pro- 
duction. 

ARGENTINE  CORN  PROSPECTS 
FAVORABLE 

Early  season  corn  prospects  in  Argentina  are  reported  to  be  the 
best  of  any  recent  year.    Most  of  the  crop  was  planted  in  October  under 
favorable  conditions.    Planting  normally  begins  in  September  and  con- 
tinues into  December,  with  harvesting  beginning  in  March  and  continuing 
into  June.    Though  no  official  estimate  of  acreage  is  released  this 
early,  private  estimates  indicate  that  the  acreage  this  season  will  hot 
exceed  7.5  million  acres.    Though  this  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
Governments '  acreage  goal  of  about  8.5  million  acres,  it  would  be  the 
largest  acreage  planted  to  com  since  19^7-US.    Plantings  last  season 
vere  officially  estimated  at  6.2  million  acres. 

Comparison  with  the  prewar  level  of  corn  acreage  emphasizes  the 
trend  away  from  corn  during  the  past  few  years  and  explains  the 
Governments 1  recent  vigorous  campaign  to  increase  corn  plantings.  The 
present  forecast  of  7.5  million  acres  is  less  than  half  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  of  16.0  million  acres  and  contrasts  with  the  record 
acreage  of  18.9  million  acres  in  1935-36.    The  late  start  of  the 
Government's  promotion  campaign  apparently  handicapped  the  desired 
expansion,  and  lack  of  adequate  machinery  together  with  labor  problems 
in  connection  with  the  harvest  of  corn  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
factors  limiting  the  increase.    Growers  are  said  to  be  more  reluctant 
to  increase  corn  acreage  than  any  other  crop  and  consequently  large 
areas  previously  in  corn  have  been  diverted  to  other  crops  or  to 
cattle. 

Excessive  rain  in  some  areas  caused  spotty  germination  in  parts, 
but  losses  are  not  believed  to  be  serious.    Weeds,  however,  appear  to 
be  a  real  problem,  since  fields  have  been  too  wet  to  cultivate.  Though 
early-season  forecasts  may  need  considerable  revising  as  the  season 
develops,  the  present  outlook  suggests  that  a  crop  of  around  160 
million  bushels  might  be  expected,  with  average  abandonment  and  yields. 

That  would  be,  if  achieved,  the  largest  corn  crop  Argentina  lias 
harvested  since  19^7-I+8  when  the  outturn  was  205  million  bushels. 
The  prewar  average  was  302  million  bushels  and  the  record  193^-35 
harvest  was  k52  million  bushels.    Though  much  interest  in  hybrids  is 
reported,  the  demand  exceeds  the  limited  quantity  of  hybrid  seed 
available.    Quantities  of  hybrid  seed  are  estimated  to  be  only 
sufficient  to  plant  about  2  percent  of  the  total  corn  acreage. 
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Despite  the  very  low  level  of  corn  supplies  from  last  year's 
small  crop,  officially  estimated  at  less  than  80  million  bushels, 
and  a  very  small  carry-over,  exports  of  about  13  million,  bushels 
had  moved  out  of  the  country,  through  October     a  good  part  of  that . 
amount  moved  under  a  barter  arrangement  in  which  corn  was  exported 
in  exchange  for  imports  of  200,000  tons  of  wheat.    France  has  been 
the  chief  destination  with  smaller  quantities  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  European  countries. 

On  the  basis  of .  the  official  estimate  for  the  past  crop,  supplies 
available  for  feed  within  the  country  for  the  current  season  would  be 
only  about  half  that  so  used  in  recent  years.    It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  virtually  no  carryover  into  the  next  season  beginning 
April  1. 

Exportable  supplies  from  the  new  crop  might  be  40-60  million 
bushels,  if  present  prospects  materialize.    No  movement  of  any  volume 
from  that  surplus  would  be  expected  before  mid-1953 • 

Price    guaranteed  growers  for  the  new  crop  corn  is  the  equivalent 
of  $2.29  per  bushel  in  United  States  currency,  at  the  applicable  rate 
of  exchange  for  grain.    That  is  for  bagged  grain  on  track  at  the  port, 
and    is  a  substantial  increase  over  this  season's  pre -harvest  guarantee 
of  $1.52  per  bushel  which  was  adjusted  up  to  $2.03  for  procurement  dur- 
ing this  season.    In  mid-November  the  domestic  market  price  was  around 
$2.18  per  bushel  while  small  sales  for  export  were  made  at  the  equiva-  : 
lent  of  $2.43  per  buahel. 

U.K.  ANNOUNCES  NEW 
PLOWING  GRANTS 

Plowing  grants  for  the  1952-53  crop  year  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  recently  announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture .    This  new 
grant  is  intended  to  bring  old  permanent  pastures  into  cultivation. 
To  that  end  a  grant  of  £5  P©r  acre  ($14.00  in  United  States  currency) 
applies  on  land  plowed  between  June  1952  and  the  end  of  May  1953, 
which  had  been  continuously  under  grass  since  May  31,  19.49  •  Twice 
that  amount  is  to  be  paid  on  difficult  land  which  had  been  continu- 
ously under  grass  since  before  May  4,  1939,  when  plowed  between 
August  1,  1952  and  the  end  of  May  1953- 

The  larger  grants  apply  on  very  old  grasslands  requiring  heavy 
expense  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.    This  covers  situations  where 
such  work  as  reclaiming  derelict  grass  orchards  or  removing  boulders 
is  involved.    An  applicant  must  get  approval  through  a  county  committee 
before  starting  work  on  a  project  involving  the  larger  grant.    It  is 
hoped  that  earlier  authorization  of  the  grant  than  was  made  last  year 
will  enable  farmers  to  make  more  progress  in  increasing  the  acreage  ■ 
under  cultivation. 
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Cattle  numbers  in  Canada'  on  June  1,  1952  were  estimated  at  9,173,000 
head  of  which  2/968,000  were  milk  cows  and  heifers.-    This  was  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  2  percent  for  dairy  cattle  and  l4  percent  for 
other  cattle;  compared  to  the  average  during  1948-51  there  was  a  decrease 
of  15  percent  for  dairy  cattle  and  an  increase  of  12  percent  for  beef 
cattle.  • 

During  1952  inspected  slaughter  (which  amounts  to  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total)  of  cattle  has  been  4.4  percent  above  that  of  1951  but  13 
percent  below  that  of  1948-51.    For  calves  the  1952  slaughter  rate  has 
been  6.1  percent  less  than  in  1951  and  19  percent  less  than  the  average 
during  1948-51. 

The  increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  the  decrease  in  slaughter  of 
calves  during  1952  has  been  only  partially  offset  by. the  increased 
slaughter  of  cattle  during  the  year.    Thus  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in 
1953  may  be  expected  to  increase  considerably  over  1952. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers  from  1952  there  may  be 
expected  an  increased  slaughter  rate  in  1953.    P©**  capita  consumption  of 
beef  in  Canada  has  gone  down  steadily  from  57.5  pounds  in  1948  to  44.1 
pounds  in  1951  and  about  the  same  in  1952.    It  is  expected  that  this  trend 
will  be  reversed  in  1953  and  that  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  will  be 
50  pounds  or  more.    Consumer  demand  in  Canada  has  strengthened  over  the 
past  year  and  is  expected  to  continue  strong'  for  some  time.    The  population 
has  increased  from  12,883,000  in  1948  to  an  estimated  14,500,000  in  1953. 
This  increase  of  population  and  the  anticipated  increase  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption may  be  expected  to  increase  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market 
for  beef  by  100  million  pounds. 

Prices  for  good,  slaughter  steers  in  the  5  major  markets  in  Canada  during 
December.  1-4/  1952  ranged  from  $19.50  to  $25.00  and  averaged  $22.40  per  100 
pounds.    Prices  for  good  feeder  steers  ranged  from  $18.00  to  $22.50  and 
averaged.  $19. 95.    In  the  United  States  at  3  major  markets,  prices  during  the 
week  ended  November  29  for  good  slaughter  steers  ranged  from  $25.44  to  $28. 06 
and  averaged  $26.67.    Prices  for  good  feeder  steers  ranged  from  $22.31  to 
$23.38  and  averaged  $22.90.    The  difference  in  prices  in  the  two  countries 
amounts  to  about  $3.00  for  feeder  steers  and  about  $4.25  for  slaughter  steers. 
The  relative  prices  would  be  affected  in  the  case  of  cattle  moving  to  the 
United  States  by  the  tariff  which  amounts  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for  cattle 
weighing  over  700  pounds  ($2.50  for  cattle  weighing  under  700  pounds),  the 
exchange  discount  of  the  United  States  dollar  which  amounts  to  about  $0.55 
per  100  pounds  of  cattle  at  current  prices  and  the  handling  and  other  costs  of 
getting  cattle  into  the  United  States  which. amount  to  about  $1.50  per  100 
pounds.    With  the  total  of  these  expenses  being  about  $3. 50  per  100  pounds, 
the  net  result  would  be  that  United  States  feeder  steers  cost  about  $0,50 
per  100  pounds  less  than  Canadian  feeder  steers  in  the  United  States  and  that 
United  States  slaughter  steers  cost  about  $0.75  per  100  pounds  more  than 
Canadian  steers  in  the  United  States. 
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At  current  prices  then,  it  would  appear  that  there  would  be  some 
movement  of  slaughter  steers,  especially  heavy- finished  animals,,  but , ,  ,. 
relatively  little  movement  of  feeder  steers  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  with  the  lifting  of  the.  United  States  embargo  as  compared  to  recent 
years.    During  1948-50  the  average  shipment  of  cattle  other  than  dairy  and 
breeding,  stock  was  about  363,000  head.    In  1951  the  shipment  was  down  to 
184,000  head  and  in  1952  it  was  only  6,000  head.    With  Canadian  herds 
continuing  to  be  built  up,  with  ample  feed  supplies  and  a  strong  domestic 
market  for  beef,  it  is  expected  that  shipments  of  cattle  to- the  United. 
States  during  1953  after  the  removal  of  sanitary  restrictions  may  be  at 
about  the  1951  level., 

U.K.  TO  DECONTROL 
EGGS 

The  United  Kingdom  Ministry,  of  Food  has  announced  that  price  control 
and  rationing  of  eggs  will  ba  discontinued  in  the  spring  of  1953..  While 
in  the  first  stages  of  decontrol  the  Ministry  of  Food  will  continue  to  be 
the  sole  importer  of  eggs,  more  eggs  will  be  imported  so  that  prices  may 
be  more  equal  to  demand  at  moderate  prices.    It  is  subsequently  expected 
that  imports  will  be  opened  to  free  trade. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  OUTBREAK  '.  '" /" 

IN  FINLAND  .  '  /  ; " : 

Veterinary  authorities  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(first  outbreak  since  1941)  in  4  separate  areas  In  southeastern  Finland 
near  .the  Russian  border  and  one  area  in  central  Finland.    Nine  outbreaks 
have  been  reported  In  remote  sections  involving  over  45  head  of  cattle'  on 
8  different  farms  and  2000  swine  on  another  farm. 

Diseased  animals  are  being  destroyed.    Steps  are  being  taken  to 
prevent  spread  by  restricting  movement  of  persons  and  livestock. 
Instructions  on  control  and.  precautionary 'measures  ..are  being  disseminated 
over  radio,  through  the  mail  and  by  local  veterinarians.    Detailed  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  broadly  publicized  earlier  in  the  year  when 
epidemic  was  underway  in  Sweden. 

The  source  of  infection  is  unknown.    A  sample  of  virus  sent  to 
Denmark  for  typing  indicates  It  to  be  type  A -5  for  which  the  vaccine  is 
in  short  supply  in  Europe. 

VENEZUELA.  ELIMINATES 
FROZEN  MILK  IMPORTS  ' 

The  Venezuelean  Ministry  of  Health  by  means  of  resolution  No, 
1+6  published  December  1,  1952  has  restricted  the  sale  of  pastuerized 
fluid  milk  to  a  period  not  exceeding  48  hours  following  pastueri- 
zation.    This  requirement  is  expected  to  eliminate  importations  of 
frozen  whole  milk. 
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ALGERIA'S  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  MAY 
BE  SECOND  LARGEST  OF  RECENT  YEARS 

Olive  oil  production  from  Algeria's  1952  olive  crop  is  expected  to 
"be  somewhat  lower  than  the  record  volume  from  the  1951  crop  "but  higher 
than  any  other  year  in  the  past  10  years,  reports  E.B.  Erickson, 
American  Consulate  General,  Algiers.    A  preliminary  unofficial  forecast 
places  the  total  outturn  from  crushing  around  22,000  short  tons  com- 
pared with  28,000  tons  from  last  year's  crop.    Rather  severe  frosts  in 
April,  torrential  spring  rains,  and  hot  winds  in  August  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  production. 

The  average  oil  content  of  the  current  crop  is  estimated  at  15 
percent.    Trade  sources  estimate  the  breakdown  by  quality  roughly 
as  follows: 


Quality  ■Percentage 

Extra  (below  1$  acidity)  10 
Bouchable  (l#  to  3$  acidity)  20 
Lampante  (3$  to  %  acidity)  kO 
Above  %  acidity  30 

100 


Domestic  consumption  of  olive  oil  is  estimated  to  have  been  from 
17,000  to  20,000  tons  in  1951  and  is  expected  to  be  the  same  or  only 
slightly  less  in  1952.    When  olive  oil  prices  are  high,  more  oil  is 
channeled  into  the  export  market  and  cheaper  vegetable  oils  are  con- 
sumed by  the  local  population. 

Metropolitan  France  continues  to  be  the  principal  market  for 
Algerian  olive  oil,  having  purchased  some  65  percent  of  the  January - 
September  exports  of  7,877  tons  of  refined  and  unrefined  oil.  Italy, 
Egypt,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  the  most  important  foreign  markets. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  which  had  fallen  off  in  recent  years,  were 
resumed  on  some  scale  (385  tons  during  January -September)  as  a  result  of 
the  compensation  arrangements  whereby  dollar  earnings  from  certain  pro- 
ducts (among  which  is  included  olive  oil)  may  be  used  by  the  Algerian 
exporters  to  purchase  non-essential  American  goods  for  which  dollar 
allocations  would  not  otherwise  be  authorized.    These  products  can  then 
be  marketed  at  reduced  prices,  if  necessary,  and  any  loss  sustained  com- 
pensated for  by  the  profit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
locally . 

Stocks  of  oil  remaining  from  last  year's  olive  crop  were  reported 
practically  depleted  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  harvest.  Large 
shipments  to  France  and  Italy  in  August  and  September  reduced  the  carry- 
over to  a  minimum. 

Prices  of  olive  oil  at  the  beginning  Qf  the  current  season  were 
around  30  percent  higher  than  opening  prices  of  the  1951-52  season. 
Prices  as  of  mid-November  f  .o.b.  Algiers  were  reported  as  follows: 
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Grade 


Francs 
per  quintal 


U.S.  equivalent 
cents 
per  pound 


Lampante,  5$  acidity  20,000  -  20,500 

Fine,  maximum  1.5°/  acidity  21,000  -  21,700 
Surfine,  Xf  acidity  22,000  -  23,000 


25.9  -  26.6 
27.2  -  28.1 
.28.5.-  29.8 


The  rise  in  prices  is  attributed  by  trade  sources  to  lower  domestic 
production  and  to  decreased  production  in'  other  important  olive -oil 
producing  areas  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.    Trade  sources  report  prices 
sufficiently  low  to  have  attracted  buyers  from  Italy  and  Metropolitan 
France  but  too  high  for  local  dealers.    It  is  too  early  in  the  season 
to  make  any  reliable  predictions;  however,  several  trade  sources  have 
stated  that  they  expect  prices  to  be  stabilized  around  those  obtaining 
currently.    The  quantity  of  Algerian  olive  oil  available  on  world 
markets  is  expected  to  be  around  10,000  tons. 

INDONESIA'S  COPRA. -EXPORT 
SLUMP  CONTINUES  IN  NOVEMBER 

Indonesian  exports  of  copra  during  November  1952  totaled  12,215  long 
tons.,  as  compared  with  exports  of  20,028  tons  in  the  preceding  month  and 
36,016  tons  during  November  1951.    Since  May  1952  copra  exports  from 
Indonesia  have  been  consistently  below  corresponding  shipments  in  1951. 
Accumulative  January-November  1952  exports  amounted  to  only  266,925  tons, 
or  38  percent  less  than  comparable  exports  during  the  same  months  last 
year.    Shipments  in  November  were  as  follows:    Western  Germany- -6, 000 
tons;  the  Netherlands --5,6l7;  and  Japan --5 98  tons. 

Copra  purchases  during  November  totaled  36,120  tons,  of  which 
30,805  tons  originated  in  East  Indonesia  and  the  balance  in  West  Borneo. 
Deliveries  to  oil  mills  were  reported  at  11,186  tons.    The  November 
buying  price  for  copra  waB  raised  on  November  26  to  120  rupiahs  per  100 
kilograms,  including  packing,  and  was  guaranteed  until  the  end  of 
January. ■  • 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  JAPAN 
CONSIDERABLY  ABOVE  1952-52 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Japan  during  the  first  3  months  of  the 
current  season  (August -October  1952)  totaled  526,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross),  over  twice  the  amount  received  (2^2,000  bales)  during  the  compa- 
rable period  a  year  ago.    About  half  of  the  imports  thus  far  in  1952-53 
have  been  received  from  Mexico--2l8, 000  bales  compared  with  only  7^,000 
bales  during  these  months  in  1951.    Imports  from  the  United  States-- 
usually  the  principal  source  of  supply--have  amounted  to  only  96,000 
bales  thus  far  this  season,  about  20,000  bales  less  than  the  quantities 
received  from  this  country  during  August -October  1951  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Japan  showed  a  steady  rise  during  the  first 
3  months  of  the  current  season,  the  amounts  consumed  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  totaling  164,000  bales,  169,000  bales,  and  172,000  bales,  respec- 
tively.   Consumption  during  the  entire  1951-52  season  totaled  1,808,000  bales 
compared  with  1,590,000  bales  in  1950-51*    The  monthly  pattern  of  raw  cotton 
consumption  in  Japan  during  1952  is  reflected  in  the  production  of  cotton 
yarn.    During  January  1952  the  yarn  output  totaled  71  million  pounds --monthly 
high  for  the  1951-52  season--and  then  declined  steadily  to  ^k  million  pounds 
in  May.    It  has  increased  steadily  from  that  month,  reaching  63  million  in 
August,  64  million  in  September,  and  66  million  in  October. 

JAPAN:     Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
annual  19^8-49,  19^9-50,  1950-51,  1951-52; 
August -October  1951  and  1952 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country ■ 
of  origin 

:           Year  beginning  August  1 

:    August -October 

'  19^9-50 

:  1950-51 

;  1951-52 

:  1951 

;  1952 

:  1,000 

:'  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

Argentina  

:  0 

i  16.3 

:  59-^ 

:  2.9 

\  2.9 

:  0 

Brazil  

:  2.2 

:  1/ 

:  78.2 

:  45.3 

i      24.  9 

:  29.7 

Burma  

0 

:  1/ 

:  15-9 

:  22.6 

:  .k 

:  1.3 

Egypt  

52.2 

:  31.3 

:  .  59-2 

:  42.4 

:  7.9 

:  22.9 

India  

:"  59.7 

:  55.7 

:  38.2 

\  ^7-0 

1.1 

:  84.1 

Mexico  ■. 

l  o 

:      1/  ' 

23^.7 

147.6 

:  73.8 

;  217.7 

Pakistan  

70.9 

;  16.8 

379.6 

233.3 

:  4.6 

:  27.7 

Paraguay  

0 

15.6  - 

:  0 

:  0 

:  4.1 

Peru  

2/ 

;  1 

9.1 

6.5 

:  6.0 

:  8.7 

Sudan  ; 

0  : 

2.5  : 

3-5  • 

2/ 

0 

11.0 

Uganda  : 

1U.7  : 

9.1  : 

9-7  : 

22.5  : 

k.l  • 

17.2 

United  States . .  .  . : 

722.0  : 

820.7  : 

992.2  : 

1,063.8  : 

115.3  : 

95-7 

Other  countries  .  . : 

0  : 

4.9  : 

3/  56.9  : 

6.8  : 

l.k  : 

5.7 

=T7  -r-P    

921.7  ; 

J  j1  BTKTv 

957.3  : 

1,952.2  ; 

 n  m — 

1,640.7  ; 

2k2.k  ; 

525.8 

l7  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."  2/  less  than  500  bales. 
3/    Turkey  24.0,  Nicaragua  7.0. 


Cotton  Statistical  Journal  and  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

On  October  31,  1952,  there  was  a  total  of  7,098,000  operable  cotton  spindles 
in  the  Japanese  industry,  an  increase  of  124,000  from  a  month  earlier.  The 
number  of  cotton  spindles  actually  operated  during  October  was  5,760,000  or  8l 
percent  of  the  total.    In  September  5,54-5,000  spindles  or  80  percent  of  the 
total  were  operated. 
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Stocks  of  cotton  heTd  at  the  "beginning  of  this  season  (August  1,.1952) 
amounted  t°  514 ,600' ''talk's  (5'00:pounds  gross),  a  decrease  of  l6l, 000  bales 
from  a  year  earlier.    Inventories  have  increased  somewhat  since  August  1 
as  imports  during  August -October  1952  were  21,000  "bales/higher  than  the 
505,000  "bales  consumed  during'  this  period, 

1952-53  SWISS  COTTON  ;:  ' 

IMPORTS  SOMEWHAT  ABOVE  1951-52       ■  '  ... 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Switzerland  during  the  first  3  months  of  the 
current  season  (August-October)  totaled  31,500  "bales  (500  pounds  gross),' 
an  increase'  -of  11,600  "bales  over  the  quantity  imported  during  the  compa- 
rable period  a  year  earlier,  according  to  John  W,.  Bailey,  Jr.,  American 
Consul  General,  Zurich.    Nearly  half;  or  15,400  bales,  of  imports  thus 
far  in  the  current  season  originated  in  Egypt,  compared  with  only  2,100 
bales  or  11  percent  of  the  total  imports  during  this  period  in  1951-52. 
Other  important  sources  of  cotton  this  season  have  been  Peru,  the.  United 
States,  and  Mexico,  the  amounts  received  from  these  countries  totaling 
4,900  bales,  4,300  bales,  and  3, 600  "bale's,  respectively..  -X. 

.  ,  Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Swiss  -spinning  mills  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  season  totaled  35,500  bales  (500  pounds  gross), 
of  which  17,300  bales  were  United  States  cotton.    Consumption  during  the 
entire  1951-52  season  amounted  to  156,000  bales  or  a  monthly  average  of 
13,000  bales.;    Thus,  consumption  this  season  has  been  about  9  percent.  .  ■ 
below  the \ average  monthly  rate  during  1951-52*    It  is  now  anticipated, 
that  consumption  during  the  entire  current  season : will  probably  amount 
to  "about  1.40,000  bales.  \     v'  \  •  


Inventories  of ' raw  cotton  at' the  beginning  of  the  current  season ;  « 
(August  1,  1952)  totaled  88,000  bales,  about  7  months'  working,  stock  at 
present  rates  of  mill  operations.  '  The  stocks  brought  into  the  current 
season  are  unchanged  from  a  year  ago  but  13,000  bales  above,  those,  held 
2  years  earlier.    It  appears  that'  stocks  have  been  reduced  slightly  .since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  season  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed 
thus  far  this  season  was  about  4,000  bales  larger  than  that:  Imported. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  VIRGINIA  BRIGHT  T0BACC0:  SUCCESSFUL  ; 
IN  INDIA'S  BABAWALPUR  PROVINCE  ■ 

The  Government  of  Bahawalpur  has  announced  initial  success  in     /,  . 
experimental  growing  of  Virginia-type  leaf,  according  to  L.P,  Poullada, 
American  Consulate,  Lahore.     The  announcement  stated  a  2  year  average 
yield  per  acre  of  948  pounds  has  been  e,ttained  from  the  Virginia-type 
leaf."  Since  the  experiments  have  proved  so  successful,  the  Bahawalpur 
government  is  planning  large-scale  plantings  iri  order  to  supply. good: 
quality  leaf  to  the  province's  cigarette  factory.    Flueoured  production, 
for  all  of  India  in  1951-52  is  estimated  at  -95  million  pounds,  about  87  ... 
million  pounds  of  which  was  produced  in  Madras.  -  .       ,    .,  ..." 
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VENEZUELA'S  FLUE -CURED  LEAF 
AND  CIGARETTE  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

The  country's  1952-53  flue-cured  leaf  production  is  preliminarily 
forecast  at  about  11  percent  above  1951-52,  according  to  J.  H.  Kempton, 
Agricultural  Attache.    Total  cigarette  production  during  January-August 
1952  was  also  11  percent  above  the  same  1951  period. 

Venezuela's  1952-53  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  is  tentatively 
forecast  at  6.6  million  pounds  from  7,350  acres  as  compared  with  6.0 
million  pounds  from  6,607  acres  in  1951-52. 

Cigarette  production  during  the  first  10  months  of  1952  totaled 
1,527  million  pieces  as  compared  with  1,373  million  pieces  during  the 
same  1951  period.    Of  the  total  cigarettes  produced  during  this  1952 
period  American  types  accounted  for  1,212  million  pieces  or  90  percent 
of  the  total  oompared  to  8l  percent  American-type  of  the  total  cigarettes 
produced  in  the  1951  period. 

WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  CACAO  BEANS  l/ 

The  world  production  of  cacao  beans  in  1952-53  is  forecast  at  l,6lk 
million  pounds,  which  is  approximately  7  percent  above  the  estimated  1951-52 
production  of  1,508  million  pounds  and  2  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 
However,  it  is  below  the  record  cacao  production  of  1950-51  which  was  1,72^ 
million  pounds. 

Cacao  beans  are  produced  within  the  equatorial  belt  of  the  world  ex- 
tending 20  degrees  north  and  20  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  the  largest 
producing  area  being  Central  Africa  which  accounts  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total. 

The  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  French  Equatorial  Africa 
and  the  Cameroons  are  the  prime  producing  countries  of  Africa.    For  this 
area,  the  production  for  1952-53  is  being  forecast  at  almost  the  same  level 
as  the  record  year  of  1950-51.    Harvesting  of  the  main  crop  in  this  area 
begins  in  October  and  extends  into  January  so  If  the  present  prices  in  the 
world  cacao  markets  remain  steady,  the  present  forecast  for  the  African  area 
could  be  exceeded  slightly. 

The  next  largest  production  area  is  South  America,  with  Brazil  the 
largest  producer  in  that  area.    The  Brazilian  crop  has  been  forecast  at 
206  million  pounds  compared  to  231  million  pounds  in  1951-52  and  300  million 
pounds  in  1950-51.    The  reduction  in  the  forecast  for  1952-53  is  attributable 
to  the  severe  drought  which  caused  considerable  damage  when  the  Bahia  in- 
termediate crop  was  being  harvested.    Weather  conditions  thus  far  have  been 
favorable  for  the  harvesting  of  the  main  crop  beginning  in  October  which 
could  result  in  an  increase  in  the  present  forecast. 

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
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The  North  American  area  consisting  of  Mexico,  Central  American 
and  the  Caribbean  countries  is  the  only  area  where  the  1952-53  crop  is 
being  forecast  as  exceeding  the  record  crop  of  1950-51* 

Cacao,  raw  material  of  chocolate,  has  been  an  important  agricul- 
tural product  for  more  than  k  centuries  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  it  has  developed  into  a  major  commodity  in  world  trade. 
World  exports  of  cacao  beans  increased  sevenfold  from  225  million  pounds 
in  1900  to  a  record  total  of  1,655  million  pounds  in  1939  and  have 
averaged  1,511  million  pounds  during  the  19^8-51  postwar  years .    This  re- 
markable expansion  resulted  from  the  extension  of  cacao  cultivation  in 
Wost  Africa  and  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  uses  for  cacao  products. 
In  1900,  more  than  four -fifths  of  the  world  supply  of  cacao  beans  was 
produced  in  Latin  Amor ice;  whereas  today,  Africa  produces  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total . 

Most'of  the  world's  cacao  production  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.    The.  United  States  alone  imports  about  hO  percent  of 
the  total  supply  with  an  annual  average  during  the  postwar  years  (19^3-51) 
of  610  million  pounds  valued  at  $170  million. 

Chocolate  manufacturers  convert  cacao  beans  into  chocolate  and  ciiQCO- 
lat©    sympSj,    cacao  butter,  cocoa  powder,  and  prepared  cocoa  mixes. 
These  products  in  turn  are  used  extensively  by  the  confectionery,  ice 
cream,  baking,  dairy-,  soft  drink,  and  pharmaceutical  industries  in  pre- 
paring a  wide  variety  of  food  and  medicinal  products. 


